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INTRODUCTION 


George Armstrong Custer is remembered primarily for his defeat 
in the Battle of the Little Big Horn on June 25, 1876. Once a 
national hero, much respected and admired, Custer has, over recent 
decades, suffered terribly at the hands of revisionist historians 
who have twisted the record to suit their own personal agendas. If 
that wasn’t bad enough, in today’s climate of political 
correctness, Custer seems to be the scapegoat who must bear the 
blame for all of the evils ever committed by the federal government 
against the native inhabitants of this country. 

It never ceases to amaze me how the many fine qualities of 
Custer are glossed over or ignored completely by revisionists or, 
worse yet, are purposely misinterpreted in order to support an 
unsound thesis. For example, the record clearly shows that Custer 
was loyal to his wife - only camp gossip and Indian legend to the 
contrary. Yet somehow over the years Custer has come to be seen as 
a womanizer who flaunted his "numerous affairs" in front of his 
adoring wife. 

Custer had a wonderful sense of humor and was a master 
practical joker yet he could also appreciate it when the joke was 
on him. Somehow this has been interpreted as immaturity and an 
inability to grow up. Because of the roughness of some of his 
practical jokes (inspired by his father who was also a consummate 
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practical joker), his humor is interpreted as having a "dark side" 
and has been described by some as "sick." 

Charles Hofling in his "Psychobiographical Inquiry" into 
Custer’s personality put forth the theory that Custer had a 
narcissistic personality disorder and then found more exceptions 
than proofs when analyzing Custer’s life. Custer’s loyalty to his 
friends and his inability to hold a grudge should be legendary, yet 
these too are interpreted as character flaws. Hofling considers 
Custer s loyalty to President Andrew Johnson at the lowest point of 
the President’s influence to be an example of one of Custer’s "rash 
and self-destructive acts." 1 This same type of twisted analysis 
is seen over and over again in the historiography of the Custer 
story. 

We can get a much clearer picture of the man by turning to the 
primary sources which (with the major exception of Frederick 
Benteen who hated Custer with a passion) are free from the layers 
of twisted interpretations that have been imposed decade after 
decade on Custer’s life.. If we read the correspondence between 
Custer and his wife, we see that they shared a deep love and mutual 
respect for each other that would have prevented the open 
indiscretions of which Custer has been accused. When we read the 
letters to and from Custer’s numerous friends who loved him and 

^Charles K. Hofling, Custer and the Little Big Horn: A 
E gychobiograiahical Inquiry , (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1981), p. 89 
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remained loyal to him throughout his life and afterward, we have to 
wonder how he could have inspired such love and loyalty if he was 
the self-centered, egotistical, vainglorious lunatic he has since 
been made out to be. Even the Custerphobic Hofling had trouble 
dealing with Custer’s friendships writing, "the number and warmth 
of Custer’s friendships are atypical of a seriously narcissistic 
personality. So are their heartiness and playfulness."^ 

booklet contains a small portion of the correspondence 
between Custer and his good friend Lawrence Barrett, the famous 
actor. It also contains some biographical information on Barrett 
as well as a description and analysis of the friendship between the 
two men. The letters were written in 1874 and concern Custer’s 
invitation to Barrett to join him on the Black Hills Expedition. 
The letters demonstrate a contrast between the two men which is 
striking. Custer’s love of adventure and excitement is evident. 
It is also clear that the more conservative Barrett preferred to 
act out his adventures rather than live them. 

Custer obviously wanted to share this history—making 
expedition with his dearest friend, but his attempts to assure 
Barrett of the safety of the expedition are not too convincing. 
Custer was oblivious to the dangers that most people would readily 
recognize. He admitted that there would be Indian battles, but 
tells Barrett that his forces can handle them and Barrett can 

2 Hofling, p. 87. 
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remain an "impartial observer." One gets the feeling that Barrett 
was happy and relieved that a conflict in schedules prevented him 
from participating; though once Custer returned safe and 
successful, he must have regretted not being involved in the 
exploration. 

The letters included in this monograph were found in the 
Monroe County Library; however, microfilm reels in numerous 
libraries contain dozens, if not hundreds, of similar letters from 
loyal Custer friends who had the benefit of knowing Custer 
personally and admiring him as a result of that first-hand 
knowledge. The love, admiration and true respect that these people 
held for Custer cannot be ignored and must be taken into 
consideration when trying to analyze Custer’s life and 
contributions to this country’s history. 

I must say that Lawrence Barrett has the very worst 
handwriting I have ever come across in all my years of deciphering 
handwriting in both my vocation and avocation. A copy of what was 
probably Barrett’s last letter to Custer dated March 12, 1876 is 
included at the end of this volume to give the reader an idea of 
the difficulties involved in transcribing these letters. It makes 
interesting reading if you can figure it out! 

I spent a great deal of time unravelling the deep mysteries of 
Barrett’s squiggles, put the letters down, picked them up weeks 
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later and tried again. This process was repeated more than once. 
My husband, Tom O’Neil, helped fill in many of the words, however 
some are still completely undecipherable and these are represented 
by blank lines. Where I guessed at a word, it is followed by (?)• 
I feel that Custer himself must have had to skip over a few and 
rely on the gist of the letter instead of a word for word reading. 
While this was very frustrating, the mutual feeling of friendship 
and admiration, and the desire to share each other’s lives, come 
across clearly despite the occasional missing word. 

I would like to thank Dennis Farioli of Hampden, 
Massachusetts, for graciously sending me a copy of his original 
photograph of a very young Lawrence Barrett for the cover of this 
monograph. I would also like to thank my cousin, Doris Miller of 
Clearwater, Florida, for her drawing of Barrett in his prime. 
While visiting New York, Doris encouraged me to try my hand at 
sketching. The drawing of Custer, from a photograph taken in June, 
1874 (right before he embarked on the Black Hills Expedition), is 
the result. Rest assured, I have no intentions of giving up my day 
job! 


Special thanks go to Joan Croy of Newport, Michigan for 
opening her heart and her home to me which made this research 
possible and to John Saggese for designing the cover when he had a 
million other things to do. 
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Finally, I would like to thank Lawrence Barrett for being the 
kind of friend everyone would like to have and George Armstrong 
Custer for introducing me to so many wonderful people who have 
become treasured friends. 


Alice Tomlinson O’Neil 
Brooklyn, New York 
1994 
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LAWRENCE BARRETT 


Lawrence Barrett was born on April 4, 1838 in Paterson, New 

Jersey, the son of Thomas Barrett, an Irish immigrant. He and his 
family later migrated to Detroit, Michigan. At the age of 14, 
Barrett obtained work as a messenger at the Metropolitan Theatre in 
Detroit at a salary of $2.50 a week; but within a year, he was 
performing on stage. His first part was as Murad in The French Spv 
which began a life-long acting career. He performed numerous small 
parts for the next two years as part of a Pittsburgh reperatory 
company which traveled extensively throughout the midwest. It was 
during this time that he gained popularity, and when he headed east 
to New York and began to perform in leading roles, his career 
became firmly established. This was quite an accomplishment since 
Barrett was not part of a stage family and lacked other influences 
that would have ensured success in this field. 

Barrett’s first New York appearance was on January 20, 185 7 at 
William E. Burton’s Chambers Street Theatre as Sir Thomas Clifford 
in — Hunchback . Other roles performed included the title 

character in Fazio , the Stranger in the play of the same name, 
Armand m Camille , Lord Townly in The Provoked Husband , and Claude 
Melnotte m T he Lady of —L yon s. While these characters may be 
unfamiliar to many of us today, these were the familiar and popular 
stage heroes of that time. 
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Barrett also performed leading roles at the Metropolitan and 
Winter Garden Theatres in such plays as the comedy, Time Tries All . 
During this time he performed with many of the leading actors of 
the day. It was here that he met Edwin Booth who became a personal 
friend and long-time professional associate. In 1858, Barrett went 
to Boston as a member of the Boston Museum Company where he 
remained for two seasons performing in The Poor Gentleman and The 
Oilapod , among others. In 1859, he married Mary Mayer. He later 
performed at the Howard Theatre under the management of Edward 
Davenport. It was during this time that the Civil War broke out 
and Barrett was quick to answer the call for volunteers, serving as 
Captain of Company B in the 28th Massachusetts Regiment from 
October 8, 1861 to August 8, 1862. 

Following the Civil War, Barrett’s career expanded nationally 
and he performed in various cities from coast to coast. He visited 
England in the summer of 1866 and returned the following year to 
perform in Liverpool. During the 1870-71 season, he played 
opposite Edwin Booth at Booth’s Theatre in New York. He took over 
the management of the theatre and produced The Winter’s Tale , 
playing the .part of Leontes. Barrett became best known for his 
portrayal of the Roman hero Cassius, though his repertory included 
all of the standard plays of the time. He did much to enlarge the 
scope of American theatre by continually introducing new works to 
the stage, among them The Man of Airlie. Dan’l Druce . A Counterfeit 
Presentment , Yorick’s Love , Pen dragon , A Blot in the ’Scutcheon , 
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Ganelon , and Oscar Wilde’s Guido Ferranti . 


In 1886, Barrett entered into a partnership with Edwin Booth 
and handled all of the management details of that association. 
Sometimes they toured separately, but they frequently performed 
together. It was during a performance of Richelieu at the Broadway 
Theatre on March 18, 1891, that Barrett became too ill to continue. 
Two days later, he succumbed to pneumonia in his apartment at the 
Windsor Hotel. He was buried in Cohasett, Massachusetts where he 
had made his summer home for many years. Barrett was survived by 
his wife and three daughters, Edith, Mary Agnes and Gertrude. Two 
of his grandchildren went on to follow in his footsteps, embracing 
the acting profession. 3 


Dictionar y of American Biography , Vo1 
Scribner’s Sons, 1964), pp. 646-648 


I, (New York: Charles 
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THE FRIENDSHIP 


It was m St. Louis in 1866, following his performance in the 
Play Rosedale , that Barrett first met Custer who was then on his 
way to serve on the Kansas plains. Custer had a deep love and 
appreciation for the theatre. Many have remarked how Custer 
enjoyed the comedies that made him squeal with delight. Barrett 
himself commented on Custer’s sense of humor saying, "His fund of 
humor was betrayed by a chuckle of a laugh...which became 
infectious and seemed to gurgle up from the depths of the full and 
joyous heart of the sunny affectionate Custer." 4 Custer also 
enjoyed the performance of melodramas and was moved by the 

performance of tragedies that could cause him to sob unashamedly in 
public. 


Following Barrett’s performance, Custer was so impressed that 
he went backstage to introduce himself. According to Barrett, no 
introduction was necessary; he recognized the fair-haired General 
who was nationally renowned for his tremendous contributions during 
the Civil War. Barrett had been following Custer’s career before 
this meeting. Custer insisted that Barrett join him at his hotel. 
There was no use in protesting since Custer had orders from the 
old lady" (his wife, Libbie) to bring him back. According to 
Barrett, "...thus began an acquaintance ripening within the next 


4 

Frederick Whittaker, 
Armstrong_Custer, (New York: 


A Co mplete L ife of General 
Sheldon & Co. , 1876) , p. 63T 


George 
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ten years into the most genuine friendship in which I learned to 
esteem the qualities of the man as sincerely as I had admired the 
achievements of the soldier." 5 

From this first meeting until their untimely deaths (Custer 
in 1876 and Barrett in 1891) the strong ties of friendship bound 
the Actor and the General closely together. Custer took every 
opportunity to visit Barrett when he was performing nearby and 
invited Barrett to share his tent on the Black Hills expedition in 
1874. While this was not to be, they spent two happy weeks 
together in Chicago following the expedition, often walking arm-in¬ 
arm from the theatre each night. Barrett noted that even in the 
midst of social temptations, Custer maintained the "strict sobriety 
of his habits' avoiding alcohol and tobacco and never uttering a 
profane word. 

These kindred spirits held a tremendous amount of love and 
respect for each other. Each followed the other’s career with avid 
interest, revelling in the successes and accomplishments of the 
other as if they were their own. 

Barrett came to know and understand Custer very well. He 
noted that although Custer was "utterly fearless of danger, he 
seemed in private to become as gentle as a woman,” and "it was only 

^Whittaker, p. 631 

Whittaker, p. 634^ 
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in the companionship of his intimates and close friends that the 

*1 

real joyousness of his nature shone forth*" 

Libbie Custer wrote of the friendship: 

They joyed in each other as women do, and I 
tried not to look when they met or parted, 
while they gazed with tears into each other’s 
eyes and held hands like exhuberant girls. 

In 1875 Custer spent several months on leave in New York. 
Barrett remembered it by saying, "It was during this 
vacation... that the happiest hours of my association with him were 

Q 

passed." They made sure that all of their engagements were mutual 
and spent every Sunday together at Barrett * s apartment. Barrett 
was, at the time, performing in Julius Caesar at Booth’s theatre 
and Custer joined him there each night. They frequently visited 
the artist Bierstadt, as well as the social gatherings of the 
patrons of literature, science and art where Custer easily fit in, 
attracting the attention and winning the respect of all who met 
him. 


Barrett later recalled these social events with fondness: 

Here where the flame of thought was of the 
loftiest character, Custer would sit, an 


^Whittaker, p. 634 

g 

Elizabeth Custer, Tenting on the Plains or General Custer in 
Kansas and Texas . (New York: Charles L. Webster & Company, 1889), 
p. 346 

^Whittaker, p. 635 
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attentive and admiring listener, drinking from 
the rich fountain of instruction. After an 
evening thus passed, and upon emerging into 
the silent avenue, the impressions of the 
recent conversation still upon us, excited by 
the interchange of friendly converse, he would 
take my arm, and against my entreaty become my 
escort home, alleging as a reason his want of 
exercise, although I knew that in his loving 
care he feared some danger might befall his 
friend, and thus went far out of his way to 
see me safely housed. 


Custer's death took Barrett by surprise. He had no doubt that 
Custer was embarking on a dangerous campaign against the Sioux yet 
it was not the first and Custer always seemed to triumph. In 
March, 1876 Barrett wrote to his friend, "We are awaiting news of 
your expedition and I hope you will give the coup de grace to the 
Indian question now and forever. Sitting Bull is no friend of mine 
for he has robbed me of a very staunch companion in these the last 
weeks of Caesar. So when you strike—be sure to hit hard and take 
the Bull by the horns. . .Tell me of the expedition in your next—its 
strength and destination and the probable date of your departure on 
the warpath. Be careful for yourself 


Barrett later recalled the kindness and thoughtfulness shown 
him by his friend: 

Such acts as these, trivial though they seem 
in narration, are those which make that 


10 Whittaker, p. 637 

^Letter from Barrett to Custer, March 12, 1876, Monroe County 
Library. 
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fearful day in June so terrible to me, making 
it seem impossible that I am never again to 
clasp that hand so tried and true, never again 
to look into that face so dearly loved. 

Following Custer’s death, Barrett contacted Libbie upon her 

return to Monroe expressing his concern as well as his wife’s 

saying tr . * ♦ it will be a solace to her as well as to myself to 

personally determine that you are battling with your affliction and 

13 

are likely to conquer." Shortly thereafter the Barretts visited 
Libbie in Monroe. It was Mrs. Barrett who accompanied Libbie on 
October 10, 1877 when Custer’s remains were laid to rest at West 

Point. The Barretts donated $250 towards the erection of a statue 
over Custer’s grave. 

Barrett remained loyal to Custer for the rest of his life. 
When Custer’s reputation was taking a beating following the battle 
and the blame for the disaster was being unfairly placed on the 
dead hero who had angered President Grant, Barrett stated, "How 
easily he could have trimmed his sail to the popular breeze and 
floated into the smooth waters of political favor. 

At first glance, these two men seem totally different. While 
Custer was charismatic and the very personification of the dashing, 

^Whittaker, p. 637 

^Lawrence Frost, General Custer’s Libbie. (Seattle: Superior 
Publishing Co., 1976), p. 233 

^Whittaker, p. 640 
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romantic cavalier, it has been said that Barrett did not have a 

magnetic personality and that there was nothing of the romantic 

15 

stage hero in his manner, figure or voice. Custer was impulsive 
and spontaneous while Barrett was careful and conservative. While 
the General often relied on "Custer’s Luck," the Actor never left 
anything to chance. 

Despite these basic differences, there are striking parallels 
and similarities in the lives of the two men. They were close in 
age--Barrett was less than two years older than Custer. Both had 
migrated at an early age to Michigan. While still quite young, 
both knew what they wanted to do with their lives and pursued their 
goals until achieving great success. They remained in their chosen 
professions until death ended their careers prematurely. Both 
succeeded as a result of hard work and dedication, without the 
advantage of influential friends. Barrett achieved national acclaim 
as an actor during the same period that Custer’s name became a 
household word. Both were true and loyal friends to each other as 
well as to others. When Edwin Booth was being shunned by many of 
his contemporaries, Barrett remained faithful to their friendship. 
Similarly, Custer remained loyal to those who had fallen from favor 
(McClellan and Johnson) even when this loyalty impacted negatively 
on him. Both men served in the Union army during the Civil War. 
Both travelled extensively throughout the country. Both were 

15 

''Di ctionary of American Biography , p. 64 7 
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devoted husbands whose wives travelled with them whenever possible. 
Both served this country faithfully—Custer protected its citizens, 
Barrett entertained them. Both men were well received in artistic 
as well as professional circles--banquets and dinners were given in 
their honor. Both men earned a place in history; and sadly for 
both, Custer’s has since been grossly distorted while Barrett’s has 
practically been forgotten. The following quote, though written of 
Barrett, could just as easily have been said of Custer: 

His determination, his mental and physical 
vigor, his ability to surmount all obstacles 
gave him by right a high position in his 
profession." 

The lasting friendship of these two men is noteworthy and the 
loyalty that Custer inspired cannot be ignored. 

The following letters clearly demonstrate the friendship 
between the Actor and the General. 


16 
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THE LETTERS 


St. Paul, Minn. 

April 24th 1874 

My dear General, 

I was surprised and delighted on my arrival here yesterday to 
receive your telegram. I had begun to locate you as a memory of the 
past only put on the honored file of the unforgotten in the 
storehouse of the brain, but not to be duplicated again in the 
flesh. Your telegram assures me, however, that you are not only 
alive and well, but that you are so very thoughtful as I have 
recalled an old compact made when your country had no other service 
for her most gallant Sabreur than an Inspectorship of mule flesh in 
the bowels of Kentucky. By the way, the daily papers of today seem 
to indicate that habit is barely a consideration for I see you are 
off on a Mule hunt again though this time in Dakota. 

Now for the matter contained in your telegram. I have made 
inquiries of some of your brother officers here regarding danger 
&c. attending a visit such as you propose and they have reassured 
my timid nature although I fear they regard matters only from the 
soldier’s standpoint forgetting that one forecurrent(?) has made no 
Valhalla for those who face uncommissioned(?) It might make a 

capital sensation then for the daily papers to read at breakfast in 
my parlors that a "promising young tragedian has lost his poor 
remnant of hair Indian hunting and wondering why he did not wear 
one of his wigs but I prefer the Fame which uplifts my living 
estimation and am content to await the liberal tour which cannot be 
deferred too long for my _ as I have lost no Indians, I am 
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certainly not in search of any. So keep your forlorn hopes my 
dear "Big Devil" as they call you -- for those who wear the stripes 
on their shoulders made of real gold not tinsel like mine. 

I will tell you exactly how my time is allotted. My present 
engagement goes on until about the 5th of June and I am therefore 
until about this the middle of July when I must be in New York to 
fix up my baggage train for the fall campaign. Now tell me in your 
reply how much good could be had in such a short vacation and 
whether it would be more than an annoyance to you to have me fix 
arbitrarily a time when you must receive me and when I shall go. 
I am very much run down by the labor of the present season, and 
require plenty of open air exercise to build me up again and the 
pleasure of your society — the novelty of the life — the open air 
training on horseback would be just the next door to Paradise 
unless it were overdone. Tell me just what you expect to do - 
whether my time will _____ you -- what traps to bring -- and I 
will by the time your letter is received be able to say at once the 
final "Yes" or "No" — 

It is scarcely valiant I know to speak of danger in the face 
of the fact that good Mrs. Custer is by your side, but I know how 

much even less heroic ladies than she has proved herself to be- 

-- risk to be with the one they love or that there are no 
cri ter ions for the guidance of a poor civilian who leaves his 
little brood at home. I know it would place me in the vanguard of 
strife. Now ask me to perform prodigies of valor for I should 
decline, having already proved my prowess on the plains of 
Boseworth amid the plaudits of thousands. The papers of this day 
contain intelligence of your exploits of yesterday -- is it a 
warning coming upon the heels of your invitation? However, give me 
your instructions and if I find when I reach the East that I can 


17 

According to Webster, this expression means "a desperate or 
extremely difficult enterprise." 
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get away, I will shout and rush to Providence and my gallant 
Sabreur. 

I wrote you last to some outlandish outlying post somewhere up 
there, but received no reply. I hope you did not lose the 
consolation it would have given you to send you in your banishment 
the tidings of your friends. 

Since we met, I have given up management entirely, and devoted 
myself strictly to my acting, and the change has been for the 
better. The passing season has been one of severe labor, but much 
profit so that the one balances the other. I have acted constantly 
since Sept. 1st of last year every night and wandered over almost 
the whole of the civilized portion of our country — my wife always 
accompanying me. She is with me here and would give up much to see 
both Mrs. Custer and yourself but the more we advance the more 
persistent is your retreat. We go next week to Milwaukee, thence 
on slowly to the East — arriving in Buffalo about the 6th of May - 
- where perhaps your reply could reach me — if not, then direct to 
the New York Hotel, N. Y. (my permanent address) and it will be 
forwarded. 

We shall open our next season at this place on the 31st of 
August so that if I cannot go to you on the plains, cannot the 
mountain come to Mohammed? Give yourself leave and be entertained 
for a week legitimately. 

I think I told you when I wrote before that I saw Frogtown 
[Custer’s thoroughbred race horse] at New Orleans and regarded him 
with a friendly interest although I fear he came to you too late to 
win renown — he was a fine figure of a horse. Speaking of horses, 
Mr. [William Winer] Cooke here tells me that they are purchasing 
300 new ones for your command — a circumstance which gives 
increased zest to my desire to visit you -- such a corral of 
beauties to choose from would surely give me a desirable mount. 
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But my dear General, here I am rambling on as if there were no 
limit to your patience. I am as anxious to be with you as you can 
be to have me, so name a programme and in the time of your reply I 
can say definitely if I can go along. 

My wife joins me in kindest remembrances to Mrs. Custer, whom 
we should both be glad to see. By the way, I was playing recently 
in the beautiful village of Kalamazoo. We were reminded of you by 
its proximity to Monroe of which you have often spoken -- the home, 
I think of Mrs. Custer. Wishing you, dear General, good health, 
prosperity and long life and to Mrs. Custer all the happiness her 
heart can desire. 

I remain 

Always Yours 

Lawrence Barrett 


* * * 


Fort Lincoln, Dakota 
May 19th 1874 

My dear Lawrence, 

Your letter in quick response to my telegram came in due time 
and I do not doubt that you have often wondered since "why Custer 
don’t write.” Well, as matters have turned out I ought to have 
written you the same day, and again this morning, my reasons for 
delay were as follows: 

I desired and you wished also that I should inform you of my 
plans for the summer. I was particularly anxious to do this in 
order that your plans jFor visiting me could be made promptly. Now 
for my delay, I could not write definitely as to my movements so 
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far as duties are concerned until I could hear from General 
Sheridan, who in turn had to consult with authorities in 
Washington. From day to day I have been looking for tidings from 
General Sheridan until yesterday when the long looked for, long 
desired telegram came commencing in these words: "orders received 
for your expedition" etc. etc. concluding with the announcement 
that particulars would be sent by mail. I now know enough to say 
when I will start and when return as both these dates are under my 
control. I have telegraphed that we will start not later than the 
15th of June, depending on the conditions of the grass. I will be 
absent from this point not to exceed two months. Therefore, if we 
set out from here on or before the 15th of June, our return would 
be on or before the 15th of August. From your letter in which you 
give the date of termination of present session 5th of June and the 
date at which you must commence preparation for fall campaign, I am 
not encouraged as to the prospect of receiving the long expected 
visit unless you can arrange to be absent for two months commencing 
June 15th. It is one of those propositions which cannot be 
considered by wholesale for the reason that we wave our adieux to 
Fort Lincoln on the 15th of June, we bid adieux to civilization and 
civilized beings until our final return and plunge into regions 
hitherto unvisited by white men. 

If you could or can tear yourself away from your business 
engagements long enough to accompany us, I feel assured it would do 
more to renew and strengthen your energies physical and mental than 
anything you might do. You would return a new man and feel as if 
you had really been drinking the true elixir of life. The 
expedition is entirely peaceful in its object, it being the 
intention to explore the country known as the Black Hills and gain 
some knowledge as to the nature of the latter. For many years it 
has been believed from statements made by Indians that the Black 
Hills are rich in minerals. It is well known that we will pass 
through the best game ^region in this country - elk, deer, antelope, 
grizzly bear and cinnamon bear, beaver and other smaller animals. 
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I say that our object is a peaceful one but I have no idea 
that our trip will be so. The Indians have long opposed all 
efforts of white men to enter the Black Hills and I feel confident 
that the Sioux will combine their entire strength and endeavor to 
oppose our progress. I will have a well equipped force however 
strong enough to take care of itself and of its friends who will 
honor us by their presence. I will have ten full companies of the 
best cavalry in Uncle Sam’s service, a detachment of Indian scouts 
taken from bands friendly to the whites and hostile to the Sioux, 
and a section of Gatling guns, the latter capable of being fired 
fifty times a minute. I will tell you candidly that we will have 
contests with the noble red man but my friend, Lawrence, need feel 
no anxiety on that score as he can remain an impartial observer of 
the battle and be exposed to no danger whatever. 

The trip will be deeply interesting from many courses. We 
expect to discover a rich and valuable country. The Indians 
described the scenery as wonderfully interesting and beautiful. 
One portion of it is named by them "the country of the long bones" 
from the fact that the land is filled with numerous petrifications 
of animals from the description of which must have belonged to a 
species larger than any now inhabiting this country. 

There will be a very pleasant party of officers in my command. 

I also expect Col. Fred Grant [the President’s son] and Gen. 
[George A.] Forsyth of Sheridan’s staff to report to me for duty 
during the expedition. Our marches will be made leisurely and will 
not be fatiguing. We all look forward to it as the expedition. 
General Sheridan, who visited me a couple of weeks ago to confer as 
to the details of the movement, says it will be the most 
interesting expedition since the war. 

Now Lawrence, I have stated all the conditions. I would not 
ask or expect you to put yourself in danger. I believe in every 
man following his legitimate calling. Yours is neither to kill or 
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be killed by Indians and if there is any of this work to be done, 
you can remain a spectator under circumstances involving no 
personal danger. We will receive no mails while absent but I hope 
by means of my Indian scouts in whom I have every confidence, to 
send letters back probably once a week. The scouts will have to 
travel under cover of night and conceal themselves during the day. 

Now if you can possibly absent yourself from your duties 
during the two months referred to, come and go with us and you will 
never regret at. I have a comfortable large tent of which I will 
be the sole occupant unless you are my companion. 

You shall taste of greater varieties of game than a New Yorker 
has ever dreamed of and it will not be such as you obtain in the 
market places sometimes of doubtful condition, but it will be of 
such delicious flavor and condition as will make you wonder if you 
ever really tasted game before. Your mount shall be such Murat 
himself would envy you. The appetite you will have for food and 
the soundness of your sleep will be so different from those usually 
enjoyed by professional gentlemen in all kinds of life, that you 
will think you have fallen into fairyland and when you return to 
the states you will feel like a man who has been granted a renewed 
lease of life. This is no fancy sketch but is proven by the 
experience of hundreds of my companions* 

Now then, can you not arrange your affairs so that you can 
devote two months to health, pleasure and a different life? The 
outfit you will require will be of the simplest and plainest 
material. You will feel it a splendid place to wear out old 
clothes. You will require three or four colored shirts. Most of 
our officers wear a blue flannel shirt trimmed with white braid, 
something like a Navy shirt. On ordinarily warm days, we wear no 
coats but ride in our shirt sleeves. It is the freest, easiest 
sort of life one can imagine. I generally wear buckskin coat and 
pants winter and summer. You will not require but few changes. 
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your pants and boots should be made with reference to riding. You 
will require no arms. I can furnish you anything required in that 
line from a ten pounder to a hunting knife. You will also require 
one India rubber overcoat and overalls for wet weather, a broad 
brimmed slouch hat, a couple of comfortable blankets. I could 
furnish you blankets in abundance, but the quality would not be 
satisfactory perhaps. It is, however, such as we use. Your outfit 
need not cost you but a few dollars-less than the price of one 
weeks board at a hotel. Your expenses will be those incurred in 
travelling by rail to and from this point. 


If you can find any stores or hotel or other places to spend 
money from the time you leave this point until we return, you will 
be a greater discoverer than Livingston. Now my dear boy, see if 
you cannot arrange to join us. You will never regret it, I am 
sure, and I know I would enjoy your visit more than language can 
express. Write me at once and give me your decision. I am in the 
midst of busy preparations for the march and this will account for 
the absence from this epistle of reference to affairs generally. 
We are all well and have had a delightfully pleasant winter in all 
respects. It seemed so hard to have you and Mrs. Barrett come so 
far west and yet not reach us. We must surely meet when your fall 
engagement commences. I speak now of thee and thine and me and 
mine. As for you, I will continue to hope that the fates will so 
arrange it that I may welcome you to the comradeship of my camp and 
cot during my ramble to the Black Hills. 


I must say adieux for the present. Much love to 
and yourself from Mrs. Custer and her better half, 
soon and say "I’m coming." 


Mrs. Barrett 
Write to me 


Truly your sincere friend, 
Custer 
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♦ ♦ ♦ 


My dear Friend, 


NYC 

June 3rd, 1874 


Your valued favor of the 19th inst. reached me at Boston 
Monday last. I was fascinated by the picture it presented and the 
thought that I could possibly share your company for so exciting an 
adventure, but alas! I am compelled to forego the happiness. I 
could not be without intelligence of my children for so long, and 
my policy of Life Insurance would become invalid in case of death 
on the trip. The date of your possible return would give me no 
time to turn around before my fall season begins (August 24) and 
besides, I am so pulled down by my Cascius work that I fear for my 


I have delayed this reply two days in hope that circumstances 
might occur to alter my determination but I fear the decision is 
final. I cannot express to you, my Dear Friend, how hard a loss it 
is to me to forego the pleasure such an association offers. My 
life has been in one groove for so long that the change possessed 
a deep fascination in the contemplation only. To a soldier like 

yourself, of a hardy constitution not emasculated by the __ 

cares of a profession such as mine, the prospect of two months 
saddle experience offers no terrors or fears, but I am a 

---__ subject - not over things - and fearful that a violent 

stand might end the Lesson. 


You can picture me among the hills of New Hampshire, 
surrounded by my little family, reposing lazily among some 
ambrogeous elms and lazily drifting on the Connecticut, dreaming of 
you on your perilous wanderings over the alkali and burning sand of 
the Plains. My heart and best wishes will follow you and I hope 
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you will remember in your dangers that your life is precious to 
friends behind you as well as to your country. This remembrance 
should enable you to see dangers only when called imperatively. 


That God may protect and 
success but honor to you is the 


watch over you giving not only 
sincere prayer of a dear friend. 


My wife sends 
love to you 


Yours always and ever 
Lawrence Barrett 


* * * 


St. Paul 
Sept. 2, 1874 


My Dear Friend, 

Immediately upon my arrival here on Monday Evening, Col. 
[Jacob] Greene called and gave me the intelligence of your return 
evening before to civilization and now your telegram of today 
confirms the pleasing news. I am happy, my dear Custer, in being 
among the first to say "Welcome" and well done to you. I need not 
tell you that you have been making history rapidly since June last 
and added many more green leaves to the chaplet of your Fame. The 
whole expedition seems to have been planned with the most 
consummate skill and its execution and results fully justify the 
eclat which had attended it. 


I was never so sorry in my life at any event at having and 
being obliged to forego the trip, but as it happens, the return 
would have been several days too late for me as I commenced my 
Lear on August 25th. I was hopeful of seeing you here this week, 
but of course you must have many calls at your Post, so I will look 
hopefully to the next "three weeks" you speak of. Col. Cooke 
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informs me that Mrs. Custer remained at Fort Lincoln in your 
absence - was not that "forlorn hope"? but she is a true soldier’s 
wife - and she knew how glad a sight her face would be to her 
soldier after his campaign. Cooke tells me that Genl. [Samuel] 
Sturgis detail to St. Louis relegates him to his company and he 
rejoices thereat, so you are likely to have a pleasant camp this 
winter. How I would like to drop in upon you there, and if you 
stay another summer I am almost certain to make a week’s visit if 
no more and see a little of frontier life. 

I am alone at present my wife staying in N. Y. to place the 
children back at their convent school - she will rejoin me in a few 
weeks Our houses here have been very large - indeed St. Paul is 
a wonderfully appreciative city — We go hence on Tuesday Eve. My 
route is as follows: — 

Sept. 8-9-10-11 - Bloomington 

14-15-16-17 - Kansas City 
21 - 22-23 - Springfield, Ill. 

28 - one week — Indianapolis 

Oct. 5 — two weeks in Chicago — 

then Cincinnati, St. Louis, Louisville &c. I will go in the 
morning to see the views you speak of. And now, my dear General, 
with kindest remembrances to dear Mrs. Custer — and a hearty wish 
that we may meet soon, I am, 


Your Faithful Friend, 
Lawrence Barrett 


G.A. Custer. Gen’l 
and Hero 
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* * * 


Burnet House 

Cincinnati Oct. 23, 1874 

My Dear Friend 

I write a few lines in haste to tell you that the portrait 
started today for Monroe by Express so that you may actually hope 
to gaze upon my lineament within the next two days. This likeness 
will give no idea of my face as my looking glass reflects it now as 
I am suffering with an abscessed tooth which has swollen my cheek 
out of all proportions. The vicious molar was this day removed and 
I hope to move now towards rapid convalescence. I caught cold in 
the car on Sunday evening and it resulted as I have described. 

All the incidents of the late social event are elaborately 
given m the public journals even as trivially as to the 
description of the ladies’ costumes. We can fancy dear Mrs. Custer 
m a "lilac silk with deep purple trimmings &c." — and can only 
wish we were there to have seen her* 

I presume that her gallant Husband occupied his usual 
"retired" position in some extremity of the room talking philosophy 

with a select company of young girls. The Post of Honor is a 
private Notion(?). 

We have not yet quite recovered from the agreeable dissipation 
of the past week the memory of which will linger long with us — I 
have not had time to express my loneliness but have felt it for all 
that, like pretty Mrs. Sheridan. 

I have some hope of seeing you in Louisville as you were 

expecting to go to Lexington, but if not still, oh Custer mine, 
believe me 
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Your Sincere Friend 
Lawrence Barrett 


My wife joins me in kind love to Mrs. Custer & yourself. 
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CONCLUSION 


Lawrence Barrett was a good friend and an ardent admirer of 
George Armstrong Custer. When Frederick Whittaker was writing his 
biography of the fallen hero, Barrett was asked to contribute his 
recollections of the man. He wrote: 


It was my happiness to have known intimately 
and to have enjoyed for many years the society 
of General Custer and it may, therefore, be 
allowed me to record my impression of him as 
divested of the pomp of war and mingling in 
the pursuits of social life. 18 


Barrett clearly recognized and admired many of Custer’s fine 
qualities: 


It was impossible for Custer to appear 
otherwise than himself. He had none of that 
affectation of manner or bearing which arises 
from egotism or timidity. Reticent among 
strangers, even to a fault, his enemies, if he 
had any, must have recognized his perfect 
integrity of character. Indeed, his reticence 
often caused him to be misunderstood and he 
himself frequently complained .that he could 
not be "all things to all men." 19 

This, however, is not the picture that is painted of Custer by 
modern revisionist historians who have gone to great pains to 
portray Custer in very negative terms in order to produce a villian 
who would fit neatly into their scenarios. Barrett’s recollections 
of Custer must be given serious consideration since he had first¬ 
hand knowledge of Custer and an intimate, long-lasting association 
with him. In all fairness, Barrett’s impressions cannot simply be 


18 

Whittaker, p. 639 
19 

Whittaker, p. 633 
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dismissed. 


Barrett mistakenly thought that Custer’s contributions would 
long be recognized and that his place in history was assured. He 
wrote of Custer, "His place among the heroes of our country will 
be gratefully allowed so long as patriotism endures.It is a 
sad commentary on our society that this is no longer the case. 


^Whittaker, 


p. 630 
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